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Even I found it almost impossible to let her say what had happened to her as she 
perceived it... And why? Because once you strip away the lie that rape is pleasant, 
that children are not permanently damaged by sexual pain, that violence done to 
them is washed away by fear, silence, and time, you are left with the positive horror 
of the lives of thousands of children . . . who have been sexually abused and who 
have never been permitted their own language to tell about it. 

—Alice Walker 1988, 57 


L., The Color Purple Alice Walker creates 
the character of Celie, a Black adolescent girl who is sexually abused by her step- 
father. Writing letters to God and forming supportive relationships with other 
Black women help Celie find her own voice, and her voice enables her to tran- 
scend the fear and silence of her childhood. By creating Celie and giving her the 
language to tell of her sexual abuse, Walker adds Celie’s voice to muted yet grow- 
ing discussions of the sexual politics of Black womanhood. But when it comes to 
other important issues concerning Black women’s sexuality, US. Black women 
have found it almost impossible to say what has happened. 

As Evelynn Hammonds points out, “Black women’s sexuality is often 
described in metaphors of speechlessness, space, or vision; as a ‘void’ or empty 
space that is simultaneously ever-visible (exposed) and invisible, where black 
women’s bodies are already colonized” (1997, 171). In response to this portrayal, 
Black women have been silent. One important factor that contributes to these 
long-standing silences both among African-American women and within Black 
feminist thought lies in Black women’s lack of access to positions of power in 
US. social institutions. Those who control the schools, news media, churches, 
and government suppress Black women’s collective voice. Dominant groups are 
the ones who construct Black women as “the embodiment of sex and the atten- 
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dant invisibility of black women as the unvoiced, unseen—everything that is not 
white” (Hammonds 1997, 171). 

Critical scholarship also has approached Black women’s sexuality through its 
own set of assumptions. Within U.S. Black intellectual communities generally and 
Black studies scholarship in particular, Black women’s sexuality is either ignored 
or included primarily in relation to African-American men’s issues. In Black crit- 
ical contexts where Black women struggle to get gender oppression recognized 
as important, theoretical analyses of Black sexuality remain sparse (Collins 
1993b; 1998a, 155-83). Women’s studies scholarship demonstrates a predilec- 
tion for placing Black women in comparative frameworks. Interested in building 
coalitions among women across differences of race, theorists typically add Black 
women into preexisting feminist frameworks, often to illustrate how Black 
women “have it worse.” Everyone has spoken for Black women, making it diffi- 
cult for us to speak for ourselves. 

But suppression does not fully explain African-American women’s persistent 
silences about sexuality. U.S. Black women have been discouraged from analyzing 
and speaking out about a host of topics. Why does this one remain so difficult? 
In response, Paula Giddings identifies another important factor, namely, the “last 
taboo” of disclosing “not only a gender but a sexual discourse, unmediated by 
the question of racism” (Giddings 1992, 442). Within this taboo, to talk of White 
racist constructions of Black women’s sexuality is acceptable. But developing 
analyses of sexuality that implicate Black men is not —it violates norms of racial 
solidarity that counsel Black women always to put our own needs second. Even 
within these racial boundaries, some topics are more acceptable than others— 
White men’s rape of Black women during slavery can be discussed whereas Black 
men’s rape of Black women today cannot. In her essay “Remembering Anita Hill 
and Clarence Thomas: What Really Happened When One Black Woman Spoke 
Out,” Nellie McKay explains why Black women have remained silent concerning 
issues of sexuality: 


In all of their lives in America . . . black women have felt torn between the 
loyalties that bind them to race on one hand, and sex on the other. 
Choosing one or the other, of course, means taking sides against the self, 
yet they have almost always chosen race over the other: a sacrifice of their 
self-hood as women and of full humanity, in favor of the race (McKay 
1992, 277-78). 


“Taking sides against the self” requires that certain elements of Black women’s 
sexuality can be examined, namely, those that do not challenge a race discourse 
that historically has privileged the experiences of African-American men. The 
cost is that other elements remain off-limits. Rape, incest, misogyny in Black 
cultural practices, and other painful topics that might implicate Black men 
remain taboo. 

Yet another factor influencing Black women’s silences concerns the potential 
benefits of remaining silent. For example, during the early-twentieth-century 
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club movement, White women were much more successful in advancing analy- 
ses of intraracial gender relations and sexuality than were Black women. In a con- 
text of virulent racism, public disclosure could leave Black men and women vul- 
nerable to increased sexual violence at the hands of White men. White women 
who forwarded a gendered analysis faced no such fears. In situations such as 
these, where regulating Black women’s bodies benefited systems of race, class, 
and gender alike, protecting the safe spaces for Black women’s self-definitions 
often required public silences about seemingly provocative topics. This secrecy 
was especially important within a US. culture that routinely accused Black 
women of being sexually immoral, promiscuous jezebels. In a climate where 
one’s sexuality is on public display, holding fast to privacy and trying to shut the 
closet door becomes paramount. Hine refers to this strategy as a culture of dis- 
semblance, one where Black women appeared to outgoing and public, while 
using this facade to hide a secret world within. As Hine suggests, “only with 
secrecy, thus achieving a self-imposed invisibility, could ordinary black women 
accrue the psychic space and harness the resources needed to hold their own in 
the often one-sided and mismatched resistance struggle” (Hine 1995, 382). In 
contexts of violence where internal self-censorship was seen as protection, 
silence made sense. 

The convergence of all of these factors—the suppression of Black women’s 
voice by dominant groups, Black women’s struggles to work within the confines 
of norms of racial solidarity, and the seeming protections offered by a culture of 
dissemblance—influences yet another factor shaping patterns of silence. In gen- 
eral, U.S. Black women have been reluctant to acknowledge the valuable contri- 
butions of Black lesbian feminist theory in reconceptualizing Black women’s sex- 
uality. Since the early 1980s, Black lesbian theorists and activists have identified 
homophobia and the toll it takes on African-American women as an important 
topic for Black feminist thought. “The oppression that affects Black gay people, 
female and male, is pervasive, constant, and not abstract. Some of us die from it,” 
argues Barbara Smith (1983, xlvii). Despite the increasing visibility of Black les- 
bians as parents (Lorde 1984, 72-80; Williams 1997), as academics (Davenport 
1996), as activists (Gomez and Smith 1994), within lesbian history (Kennedy 
and Davis 1993, 113-31), and who have publicly come out (Moore 1997), 
African-Americans have tried to ignore homosexuality generally and have avoided 
serious analysis of homophobia within African-American communities. 

In this context, Black lesbian theorizing about sexuality has been marginal- 
ized, albeit in different ways, both within Black intellectual communities and 
women’s studies scholarship. As a result, Black feminist thought has not yet taken 
full advantage of this important source of Black feminist theory. As a group, het- 
erosexual African-American women have been strangely silent on the issue of 
Black lesbianism. Barbara Smith suggests one compelling reason: “Heterosexual 
privilege is usually the only privilege that Black women have. None of us have 
racial or sexual privilege, almost none of us have class privilege, maintaining 
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‘straightness’ is our last resort” (1982b, 171). In the same way that White femi- 
nists identify with their victimization as women yet ignore the privilege that 
racism grants them, and that Black men decry racism yet see sexism as being less 
objectionable, heterosexual African-American women may perceive their own 
race and gender oppression yet victimize lesbians, gays, and bisexuals. Barbara 
Smith raises a critical point that can best be seen through the outsider-within 
standpoint available to Black lesbians—namely, that intersecting oppressions of 
sexuality, race, gender, and class produce neither absolute oppressors nor pure 
victims. 

The widely publicized 1992 Supreme Court Justice confirmation hearings of 
Clarence Thomas shattered this multifaceted silence. During the hearings, Anita 
Hill, a lawyer and former employee of Thomas during his years of heading up 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, accused Thomas of sexually 
harassing her. For days, the U.S. public remained riveted to their television sets, 
listening to the details of Hill’s accusations concerning Thomas's alleged abuse of 
power, and Thomas’s ingenious rebuttals. The hearings were remarkable in sever- 
al ways—their highly public, televised format, the similar race/class back- 
grounds and politically conservative ideologies shared by Thomas and Hill, and 
the public disclosure of sexually explicit material. By putting questions of race, 
gender, class, and sexuality on public display, the hearings served as a powerful 
catalyst to break long-standing silences. 

The reactions to the hearings highlighted significant differences among 
White women and Black men that left African-American women scrambling to 
find ways to avoid “taking sides against the self” (Crenshaw 1992). White 
American women routinely viewed the hearings as a landmark event that placed 
the largely hidden issue of sexual harassment on the national agenda. Seeing a 
shared sisterhood around issues of sexual harassment in the workplace, they 
regarded Anita Hill’s race as of little concern. Instead, her Blackness operated as 
an unearned bonus—it buttressed claims that regardless of skin color and other 
markers of difference, all women needed to rally together to fight sexual harass- 
ment. In contrast, U.S. Blacks viewed the event through the lens of racial solidarity 
whereby Hill’s testimony violated Black “family secrets” about abusive Black 
men. For many African-American men and women, the integrity of Hill’s claim 
became erased by her transgression of airing “dirty laundry” in public. Even if 
Thomas was a sexual harasser, some argued, out of solidarity with Black men Hill 
should have kept her mouth shut. Cultural critic Lisa Jones describes a common 
reaction: “What happened to Hill sent a more forceful message than her face on 
the tube: Speaking out doesn’t pay. A harassed woman is still a double victim, and 
a vocal, critical black woman is still a traitor to the race” (Jones 1994, 120). 

African-American women found themselves caught in the middle, with 
issues of sexuality on public display. For many, Anita Hill’s dilemma had a famil- 
iar ring. For one, images of a row of affluent White men sitting in judgment of 
both Anita Hill’s and Clarence Thomas’s sexual narratives smacked of pervasive 
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silencing by dominant groups. Throwing in her lot with White women seemed 
foolish, because discourses of gender had long ignored the special circumstances 
of Black women. Because she had to live with the consequences of sexual harass- 
ment, the code of silence mandated by racial solidarity also had not served Anita 
Hill well. No place appeared to exist for Anita Hill’s story, because long-standing 
silences on Black women’s sexuality had failed to provide one. 

Much has been written about the 1992 hearings, much of it by U.S. Black 
women (see, e.g., Morrison 1992; Smitherman 1995). Within this discourse lies 
a new readiness to explore how social constructions of Black women’s sexuali- 
ties must become more central to Black feminist thought. Following patterns 
established by Black feminist-influenced studies of work, family, controlling 
images, and other core themes of Black feminism, much of this work contextu- 
alizes analyses of Black women’s sexualities within structural power relations. 
Treating race, class, gender, and sexuality less as personal attributes and more as 
systems of domination in which individuals construct unique identities, Black 
feminist analyses routinely identify multiple oppressions as important to the 
study of Black women’s sexualities. For example, Black feminist thinkers have 
investigated how rape as a specific form of sexual violence is embedded in inter- 
secting oppressions of race, gender, and class (Davis 1978, 1981, 1989; 
Crenshaw 1991). Reproductive rights issues such as access to information on 
sexuality and birth control, the struggles for abortion rights, and patterns of 
forced sterilization require attention to how nation-state policies affect U.S. Black 
women (Davis 1981; Roberts 1997; Collins 1999b). Black lesbians’ work on 
homophobia investigates how heterosexism’s impact on African-American 
women remains embedded in larger social structures (Lorde 1982, 1984; C. 
Clarke 1983; Shockley 1983; Barbara Smith 1983, 1998b).This contextualization 
in power relations generates a particular kind of social constructionist argument, 
one that views Black women’s sexualities as being constructed within an histor- 
ically specific matrix of domination characterized by intersecting oppressions. In 
understanding these Black feminist contextualizations, it may be more appropri- 
ate to speak of the sexual politics of Black womanhood, namely, how sexuality and 
power become linked in constructing Black women’s sexualities. 


Black Women, Intersecting Oppressions, 
and Sexual Politics 


Due in large part to the politicized nature of definitions themselves, questions 
of sexuality and the sexual politics in which they participate raise special con- 
cerns. What is sexuality? What is power? Both of these questions generate wide- 
spread debate. Moreover, analyzing questions of sexuality and power within an 
interpretive framework that takes intersecting oppressions into account can 
appear to be a daunting task. 
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Whereas sexuality is part of intersecting oppressions, the ways in which it 
can be conceptualized differ. Sexuality can be analyzed as a freestanding system 
of oppression similar to oppressions of race, class, and gender. This approach 
views heterosexism as a system of power that victimizes Black women in partic- 
ular ways. Within heterosexism as a system of oppression, African-American 
women find that their distinctive group placement within hierarchies of race, 
class, and gender shape the experiences of Black women as a collectivity as well 
as the sexual histories of individual Black women. 

A second approach examines how sexualities become manipulated within 
class, race, nation, and gender as distinctive systems of oppression and draw 
upon heterosexist assumptions to do so. Regulating Black women’s sexualities 
emerges as a distinctive feature of social class exploitation, of institutionalized 
racism, of US. nation-state policies, and of gender oppression. In essence, this 
approach suggests that both the sexual meanings assigned to Black women’s bod- 
ies as well as the social practices justified by sexual ideologies reappears across 
seemingly separate systems of oppression. 

Yet another approach views sexuality as a specific site of intersectionality 
where intersecting oppressions meet. Studying Black women’s sexualities reveals 
how sexuality constitutes one important site where heterosexism, class, race, 
nation, and gender as systems of oppression converge. For Black women, ceding 
control over self-definitions of Black women’s sexualities upholds multiple 
oppressions. This is because all systems of oppression rely on harnessing the 
power of the erotic. In contrast, when self-defined by Black women ourselves, 
Black women’s sexualities can become an important place of resistance. Just as 
harnessing the power of the erotic is important for domination, reclaiming and 
self-defining that same eroticism may constitute one path toward Black women’s 
empowerment. 


Heterosexism as a System of Power 


One important outcome of social movements advanced by lesbians, gays, 
bisexuals, and transgendered individuals has been the recognition of heterosex- 
ism as a system of power. In essence, the political and intellectual space carved 
out by these movements challenged the assumed normality of heterosexuality 
(Jackson 1996; Richardson 1996). These challenges fostered a shift from seeing 
sexuality as residing in individual biological makeup, to analyzing heterosexism 
as a system of power. Similar to oppressions of race or gender that mark bodies 
with social meanings, heterosexism marks bodies with sexual meanings. Within 
this logic, heterosexism can be defined as the belief in the inherent superiority of 
one form of sexual expression over another and thereby the right to dominate. 

When it comes to thinking about Black women’s sexualities, what is needed 
is a framework that not only analyzes heterosexism as a system of oppression, but 
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also conceptualizes its links to race, class, and gender as comparable systems of 
oppression. Such a framework might emphasize two interdependent dimensions 
of heterosexism, namely, its symbolic and structural dimensions. The symbolic 
dimension refers to the sexual meanings used to represent and evaluate Black 
women’s sexualities. For example, via the “hoochie” image, Black women’s sex- 
ualities are seen as unnatural, dirty, sick, and sinful. In contrast, the structural 
dimension encompasses how social institutions are organized to reproduce het- 
erosexism, primarily through laws and social customs. For example, refusing to 
prosecute Black women’s rapists because the women are viewed as sexual 
“freaks” constitutes a social practice that reinforces and shapes these symbolic 
structures. While analytically distinct, in actuality, these two dimensions work 
together. 

In the United States, assumptions of heterosexuality operate as a hegemonic 
or taken-for-granted ideology—to be heterosexual is considered normal, to be 
anything else is to become suspect. The system of sexual meanings associated 
with heterosexism becomes normalized to such a degree that they are often 
unquestioned. For example, the use of the term sexuality itself references hetero- 
sexuality as normal, natural, and normative. 

The ideological dimension of heterosexism is embedded in binary thinking 
that deems heterosexuality as normal and other sexualities as deviant. Such think- 
ing divides sexuality into two categories, namely, “normal” and “deviant” sexu- 
ality, and has great implications for understanding Black women’s sexualities. 
Within assumptions of normalized heterosexuality, two important categories of 
“deviant” sexuality emerge. First, African or Black sexuality becomes constructed 
as an abnormal or pathologized heterosexuality. Long-standing ideas concerning 
the excessive sexual appetite of people of African descent conjured up in White 
imaginations generate gender-specific controlling images of the Black male rapist 
and the Black female jezebel, and they also rely on myths of Black hypersexuali- 
ty. Within assumptions of normalized heterosexuality, regardless of individual 
behavior, being White marks the normal category of heterosexuality. In contrast, 
being Black signals the wild, out-of-control hyperheterosexuality of excessive 
sexual appetite. 

Within assumptions of normalized heterosexuality, homosexuality emerges as 
a second important category of “deviant” sexuality. In this case, homosexuality 
constitutes an abnormal sexuality that becomes pathologized as heterosexuality’s 
opposite. Whereas the problem of African or Black sexual deviancy is thought to 
lie in Black hyperheterosexuality, the problem of homosexuality lies not in an 
excess of heterosexual desire, but in the seeming absence of it. Women who lack 
interest in men as sexual partners become pathologized as “frigid” if they claim 
heterosexuality and stigmatized as lesbians if they do not. 

Under Eurocentric ideologies, normalized heterosexuality thus becomes 
constructed in contrast to two allegedly deviant sexualities, namely, those attrib- 
uted to people of African descent and those applied to lesbians and gays, among 
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others. The binary fundamental to heterosexism, namely, that dividing alleged 
normal sexuality from its deviant other dovetails with binaries that underlie 
other systems of oppression. The important binaries introduced in Chapter 3’s 
discussion of Black women’s objectification—white/black, male/female, rea- 
son/emotion, and mind/body—now become joined by a series of sexual 
binaries: madonna/whore, real woman/dyke, real man/faggot, and stud/sissy. 
These sexual binaries in turn receive justification via medical theories (nor- 
mal/sick), religious beliefs (saved/sinner), and state regulation (legal/illegal). 

All of this influences the actual system of sexual regulation in the United 
States, where ideas about normalized heterosexuality permeate a range of 
social institutions. Despite the similarities that characterize constructions of 
African/Black sexuality and homosexuality, these sexualities differ in their 
characteristic modes of regulation. Black people experience a highly visible sex- 
ualized racism, one where the visibility of Black bodies themselves reinscribes 
the hypervisibility of Black men and women’s alleged sexual deviancy. Because 
US. understandings of race rely on biological categories that, while renegoti- 
ated, cannot be changed—skin color is permanent—Black hypersexuality is 
conceptualized as being intergenerational and resistant to change. 

The seeming intractability of the stigma of Blackness in turn shapes possi- 
ble responses to this socially constructed yet highly visible deviancy.' Because 
biological traits are conceptualized as permanent, reformist strategies are 
unlikely to work. In this context, containment strategies of all sorts rise in 
importance. For example, racial segregation in housing, schools, employment, 
and public facilities not only benefit some groups of Whites economically— 
they also keep allegedly hypersexual Blacks separated from Whites. Maintaining 
physical distance need not be the sole strategy. Blacks have long worked in close 
proximity to Whites, but Blacks and Whites alike were discouraged from see- 
ing one another as friends, neighbors, lovers, and, most important, legal sexual 
partners. In a context where Black bodies signal sexual deviancy, laws against 
intermarriage and other components of racial segregation ensured that the 
deviancy could be simultaneously exploited yet contained. 

Because the nature of the threat is deemed different, forms of control for 
lesbians, gays, and other sexually stigmatized groups differ from those of sexu- 
alized racism. Homophobia flourishes in a context where the invisibility of the 
alleged deviancy is perceived to be the problem. Whereas the fears associated 
with racism lie in ideas projected upon highly visible, objectified Black bodies, 
the fears underlying homophobia emerge from the understanding that anyone 
could be gay or lesbian. Reminiscent of the proximate racism of anti-Semitism, 
one where, for example, Nazi scientists spent considerable time trying to find 
ways to identify Jewishness, homophobia constitutes a proximate fear that any- 
one could at any time reveal himself or herself as gay or lesbian. 

The panoply of responses to the alleged deviancy of homosexuality also 
match the nature of the perceived threat. Containment also operates, but dif- 
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ferently. For example, the medical profession has been assigned the reformist 
strategy of counseling gays and lesbians to better cope with normalized hetero- 
sexuality. Hate crimes punish individuals, but such crimes make an example of a 
visible homosexuality in order to drive the rest back into the closet. Recognizing 
that homosexuality most likely cannot be eliminated, the intended effect is to 
remove it from public and thereby legitimated space. Laws forbidding gay and 
lesbian marriages coupled with resistance to gays and lesbians having and raising 
children seem designed to stop the “spread” of homosexuality. Within this logic 
of the proximate threat, efforts to keep gays, lesbians, and other sexual minori- 
ties “in the closet” and “hidden” seem designed to contain the threat within. 

Making heterosexism as a system of oppression more central to thinking 
through Black women’s sexualities suggests two significant features. First, differ- 
ent groups remain differentially placed within heterosexism as an overarching 
structure of power. As I discuss later in this chapter and the next, African- 
American women’s group history becomes crafted in the context of the speci- 
ficity of the US. matrix of domination. Black women’s particular group history 
within heterosexism intersects with that of other groups. For example, construc- 
tions of Black male and female sexuality are linked—they are similar yet differ- 
ent. Similarly, middle-class White women’s sexuality could not be constructed as 
it is without corresponding controlling images applied to U.S. Black women. 
Moreover, this collective U.S. Black women’s history does not eliminate further 
specification of group histories within the larger collectivity of African-American 
women, e.g., Black lesbians, adolescent Black women, older Black women, Black 
women who must rely on social welfare programs, and so on. Instead, it speci- 
fies the contours of sexual meanings that have been attributed to Black women. 
Considerable diversity exists among U.S. Black women as to how the symbolic 
and structural dimensions of heterosexism will be experienced and responded to. 

A second significant feature concerns the space created for Black women’s 
individual agency. Because African-American women express a range of sexuali- 
ties, including celibate, heterosexual, lesbian, and bisexual, with varying forms 
of sexual expression changing throughout an individual’s life course, Black 
women’s self-definitions become essential. It is important to stress that both the 
symbolic and structural dimensions of heterosexism are always contested. 
Individual African-American women construct sexual meanings and practices 
within this overarching structure of heterosexual power relations. Thus, the indi- 
vidual agency of any one US. Black woman emerges in the context of larger insti- 
tutional structures and particular group histories that affect many others. For 
individual Black women, the struggle lies in rejecting externally defined ideas 
and practices, and claiming the erotic as a mechanism for empowerment. 
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Sexuality within Distinctive Systems of Class, 
Race, Gender, and Nation 


Analyzing how heterosexism as a system of oppression victimizes Black 
women constitutes one major approach to examining sexuality. A second 
approach explores how sexualities constructed in conjunction with an unques- 
tioned heterosexism become manipulated within class, race, gender, and nation 
as distinctive systems of oppression. For example, the controlling image of 
jezebel reappears across several systems of oppression. For class oppression, the 
jezebel image fosters the sexual exploitation of Black women’s bodies through 
prostitution. The jezebel image reinforces racial oppression by justifying sexual 
assaults against Black women. Gender ideology also draws upon the jezebel 
image—a devalued jezebel makes pure White womanhood possible. Overseeing 
these relationships are nation-state policies that because they implicitly see Black 
women as jezebels, deny Black women equal treatment under the law. Unmarried 
Black mothers have struggled to gain social welfare benefits long available to 
White women (Amott 1990), Black adolescents are more likely than White 
women to receive Norplant and other contraceptive methods that assume they 
cannot control their sexual libidos (Roberts 1997, 104-49), and as Anita Hill 
found out, Black women’s claims of being sexually harassed and raped are often 
discounted. Thus, each system has a vested interest in regulating sexuality and 
relies on symbolic and structural practices to do so. 

Examining how regulating Black women’s sexuality functions to support 
each system constitutes one way of investigating these relationships. Controlling 
Black women’s bodies has been especially important for capitalist class relations 
in the United States. When it comes to U.S. Black women’s experiences, two fea- 
tures of capitalism remain noteworthy. First, Black women’s bodies have been 
objectified and commodified under US. capitalist class relations. The objectifica- 
tion of Black women discussed in Chapter 4 and the subsequent commodifica- 
tion of those objectified bodies are closely linked—objectifying Black women’s 
bodies turns them into commodities that can be sold or exchanged on the open 
market. Commodified bodies of all sorts become markers of status within class 
hierarchies that rely on race and gender. For example, healthy White babies are 
hot commodities in the US. adoption market, while healthy Black babies often 
languish in foster care. A second feature of US. capitalist class relations concerns 
how Black women’s bodies have been exploited. Via mechanisms such as 
employment discrimination, maintaining images of Black women that construct 
them as mules or objects of pleasure, and encouraging or discouraging Black 
women’s reproduction via state intervention, Black women’s labor, sexuality, and 
fertility all have been exploited. 

Not only are commodification and exploitation linked, patterns of exploit- 
ing Black women’s sexuality have taken many forms. In some cases, the entire 
body itself became commodified. For example, slave auctions brokered the com- 
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modified bodies of both Black women and men—bodies could be bought and 
sold on the open market. In other cases, parts of the body could be commodified 
and sold for profitability. Barbara Omolade introduces this notion of specialized 
commodification where “every part of the black woman” was used by the White 
master. “To him she was a fragmented commodity whose feelings and choices 
were rarely considered: her head and her heart were separated from her back and 
her hands and divided from her womb and vagina” (Omolade 1994, 7). Black 
women’s sexuality could be reduced to gaining control over an objectified vagi- 
na that could then be commodified and sold. The long-standing interest in Black 
women’s genitalia within Western science seems apt here in that reducing Black 
women to commodified genitalia and vaginas effectively treats Black women as 
potential prostitutes. Similarly, current portrayals of Black women in popular cul- 
ture—reducing Black women to butts—works to reinscribe these commodified 
body parts. Commodifying and exploiting Black women’s wombs may be next. 
When a California judge rejected African-American Anna Johnson’s claim that the 
White baby she had carried in her womb entitled her to some rights of mother- 
hood, the message seemed clear—storage lockers and wombs constitute rental 
property (Hartouni 1997). 

Regulating Black women’s sexuality has certainly been significant within 
racist discourse and practice. In the United States, because race has been con- 
structed as a biological category that is rooted in the body, controlling Black sex- 
uality has long been important in preserving racial boundaries. U.S. notions of 
racial purity, such as the rule claiming that one drop of Black “blood “ deter- 
mines racial identity, required strict control over the sexuality and subsequent 
fertility of Black women, White women, and Black men. Although explicitly a 
means to prevent Blacks and Whites from associating in public accommodations, 
racial segregation in the South rested upon a deep-seated fear that “social mixing 
would lead to sexual mixing” (d’Emilio and Freedman 1988, 106). These mech- 
anisms of control affected diverse population groups differently. Affluent White 
men typically enjoyed access to the bodies of all women and removed other men 
from sexual competition. The creation of a class of “angry White men” in the 
aftermath of social reforms of the 1960s and 1970s reflects, in part, the deterio- 
ration of White supremacist practices that gave White men such power (Ferber 
1998). Wealthy White women were valued for a premarital virginity that when 
“lost” in the context of heterosexual marriage, ensured that all children would 
be biologically “White.” Regardless of social class, Whites were encouraged to 
fear racial amalgamation, believing that it would debase them to the status of 
other races (d’Emilio and Freedman 1988, 86). In this context, Black men were 
constructed as sexually violent beasts, a view that not only justified their perse- 
cution by the state (Berry 1994), but was used to deny them access to White 
women’s bodies. Black women’s sexuality found no protections. Thus, notions of 
White supremacy relied on a notion of racial difference where “difference would 
be largely based on perceptions of sexual difference, and . . . the foundation of 
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sexual difference lay in attitudes about black women” (Giddings 1995, 417). 

Regulating Black women’s sexuality also constituted a part of gender oppres- 
sion. Dividing women into two categories—the asexual, moral women to be 
protected by marriage and their sexual, immoral counterparts—served as a gen- 
der template for constructing ideas about masculinity and femininity. The major 
archetypal symbols of women in Western thought construct women’s sexuality 
via a tightly interwoven series of binaries. Collectively, these binaries create a sex- 
ual hierarchy with approved sexual expression installed at the top and forbidden 
sexualities relegated to the bottom. Assumptions of normal and deviant sexuality 
work to label women as good girls or bad girls, resulting in two categories 
of female sexuality. Virgins are the women who remain celibate before marriage, 
and who gain license to engage in heterosexual sexual practices after marriage. 
In contrast, whores are the unmarried women who are willingly “screwed.” 
Whether a woman is an actual virgin or not is of lesser concern than whether she 
can socially construct herself as a “good” girl within this logic. Racializing this 
gender ideology by assigning all Black women, regardless of actual behavior, to 
the category of “bad” girls simplifies the management of this system. 

It is important to remember that what appear to be natural and normal ideas 
and practices concerning sexuality are in fact carefully manufactured and pro- 
moted by schools, organized religions, the news media, and, most importantly, 
government policies. The local, state, and federal branches of the U.S. government 
may appear to be removed from issues of sexuality, but via their taxation, social 
welfare, and other policies, the US. nation-state in effect regulates which sexual- 
ities are deemed legitimate and which are not. For example, U.S. nation-state 
policies shape understandings of which citizens shall be afforded privacy. 
Affluent families living in suburban gated communities are provided with far 
more privacy and government protection than are poor families who live in 
urban public housing, where police intrude on family privacy more often than 
they protect it. In a similar fashion, Black women’s sexuality has been constructed 
by law as public property—Black women have no rights of privacy that Whites 
must observe. As Barbara Omolade suggests, “White men used their power in the 
public sphere to construct a private sphere that would meet their needs and their 
desire for black women, which if publicly admitted would have undermined the 
false construct of race they needed to maintain public power. Therefore, the his- 
tory of black women in America reflects the juncture where the private and pub- 
lic spheres and personal and political oppression meet” (Omolade 1994, 17). 


Regulating Black Women’s Bodies 


Sexuality can be conceptualized as a freestanding system of oppression similar 
to oppressions of race, class, nation, and gender, as well as part of each of these 
distinctive systems of oppression. A third approach views sexuality as one 
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important social location that joins these distinctive systems of oppression. This 
conceptualization views sexuality as conceptual glue that binds intersecting 
oppressions together. Stated differently, intersecting oppressions share certain 
core features. Manipulating and regulating the sexualities of diverse groups con- 
stitutes one such shared feature or site of intersectionality. 

In this context, investigating efforts to regulate Black women’s bodies can 
illuminate the larger question of how sexuality operates as a site of intersection- 
ality. Within this larger endeavor, Black women’s experiences with pornography, 
prostitution, and rape constitute specific cases of how more powerful groups 
have aimed to regulate Black women’s bodies. These cases emphasize the con- 
nections between sexual ideologies developed to justify actual social practices 
and the use of force to maintain the social order. As such, these themes provide 
a useful lens for examining how intersecting oppressions rely on sexuality to 
mutually construct one another. 


Pornography and Black Women’s Bodies 


For centuries the black woman has served as the primary pornographic 
“outlet” for White men in Europe and America. We need only think of the 
black women used as breeders, raped for the pleasure and profit of their 
owners. We need only think of the license the “master” of the slave 
women enjoyed. But, most telling of all, we need only study the old slave 
societies of the South to note the sadistic treatment—at the hands of white 
“gentlemen”—of “beautiful young quadroons and octoroons” who 
became increasingly (and were deliberately bred to become) indistin- 
guishable from white women, and were the more highly prized as slave 
mistresses because of this. (Walker 1981, 42) 


Alice Walker’s description of the rape of enslaved African women for the “plea- 
sure and profit of their owners” encapsulates several elements of contemporary 
pornography. First, Black women were used as sex objects for the pleasure of 
White men. This objectification of African-American women parallels the por- 
trayal of women in pornography as sex objects whose sexuality is available for 
men (McNall 1983). Exploiting Black women as breeders objectified them as 
less than human because only animals can be bred against their will. In con- 
temporary pornography women are objectified through being portrayed as 
pieces of meat, as sexual animals awaiting conquest. Second, African-American 
women were raped, a form of sexual violence. Violence is typically an implicit 
or explicit theme in pornography. Moreover, the rape of Black women linked 
sexuality and violence, another characteristic feature of pornography (Eisenstein 
1983).Third, rape and other forms of sexual violence act to strip victims of their 
will to resist and make them passive and submissive to the will of the rapist. 
Female passivity, the fact that women have things done to them, is a theme 
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repeated over and over in contemporary pornography (McNall 1983). Fourth, 
the profitability of Black women’s sexual exploitation for White “gentlemen” 
parallels pornography’s financially lucrative benefits for pornographers (Dines 
1998). Finally, the actual breeding of “quadroons and octoroons” not only rein- 
forces the themes of Black women’s passivity, objectification, and malleability to 
male control but reveals pornography’s grounding in racism and sexism. The 
fates of both Black and White women were intertwined in this breeding process. 
The ideal African-American woman as a pornographic object was indistinguish- 
able from a White woman and thus resembled the images of beauty, asexuality, 
and chastity forced on White women. But inside was a highly sexual whore, a 
“slave mistress” ready to cater to her owner’s pleasure.” 

Contemporary pornography consists of a series of icons or representations 
that focus the viewer’s attention on the relationship between the portrayed indi- 
vidual and the general qualities ascribed to that class of individuals. Pornographic 
images are iconographic in that they represent realities in a manner determined 
by the historical position of the observers and by their relationship to their own 
time and to the history of the conventions which they employ (Gilman 1985). 
The treatment of Black women’s bodies in nineteenth-century Europe and the 
United States may be the foundation upon which contemporary pornography as 
the representation of women’s objectification, domination, and control is based. 
Icons about the sexuality of Black women’s bodies emerged in these contexts. 
Moreover, as race and gender-specific representations, these icons have implica- 
tions for the treatment of both African-American and White women in contem- 
porary pornography. 

I suggest that African-American women were not included in pornography 
as an afterthought but instead form a key pillar on which contemporary pornog- 
raphy itself rests. As Alice Walker points out, “The more ancient roots of modern 
pornography are to be found in the almost always pornographic treatment 
of black women who, from the moment they entered slavery . . . were subjected 
to rape as the ‘logical’ convergence of sex and violence. Conquest, in short” 
(1981, 42). 

One key feature about the treatment of Black women in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was how their bodies were objects of display. In the antebellum American 
South, White men did not have to look at pornographic pictures of women 
because they could become voyeurs of Black women on the auction block. A 
chilling example of this objectification of the Black female body is provided by 
the exhibition, in early-nineteenth-century Europe, of Sarah Bartmann, the so- 
called Hottentot Venus. Her display formed one of the original icons for Black 
female sexuality. An African women, Sarah Bartmann was often exhibited at fash- 
ionable parties in Paris, generally wearing little clothing, to provide entertain- 
ment. To her audience she represented deviant sexuality. At the time European 
audiences thought that Africans had deviant sexual practices and searched for 
physiological differences, such as enlarged penises and malformed female geni- 
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talia, as indications of this deviant sexuality. Sarah Bartmann’s exhibition stimu- 
lated these racist and sexist beliefs. After her death in 1815, she was dissected, 
with her genitalia and buttocks placed on display (Gilman 1985). 

Sander Gilman explains the impact that Sarah Bartmann’s exhibition had on 
Victorian audiences: 


It is important to note that Sarah Bartmann was exhibited not to show her 
genitalia—but rather to present another anomaly which the European 
audience . . . found riveting This was the steatopygia, or protruding but- 
tocks, the other physical characteristic of the Hottentot female which cap- 
tured the eye of early European travelers. ... The figure of Sarah Bartmann 
was reduced to her sexual parts. The audience which had paid to see her 
buttocks and had fantasized about the uniqueness of her genitalia when 
she was alive could, after her death and dissection, examine both. (1985, 
213) 


In this passage Gilman unwittingly describes how Bartmann was used as a 
pornographic object similar to how women are represented in contemporary 
pornography. She was reduced to her sexual parts, and these parts came to rep- 
resent a dominant icon applied to Black women throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Moreover, the fact that Sarah Bartmann was both African and a woman 
underscores the importance of gender in maintaining notions of racial purity. In 
this case Bartmann symbolized Blacks as a “race.” Her display also served to but- 
tress notions of European nations as “civilized” as opposed to the backward 
colonies that were incapable of development (Fausto-Sterling 1995). In the cre- 
ation of the icon applied to Black women, notions of gender, race, nation, and 
sexuality were linked in overarching structures of political domination and eco- 
nomic exploitation. 

The pornographic treatment of the bodies of enslaved African women and of 
women like Sarah Bartmann has since developed into a full-scale industry. Within 
pornography, all women are objectified differently by racial/ethnic category. 
Contemporary portrayals of Black women in pornography represent the contin- 
uation of the historical treatment of their actual bodies (Forna 1992). African- 
American women are usually depicted in a situation of bondage and slavery, typ- 
ically in a submissive posture, and often with two White men. A study of fifty- 
four videos found that Black women more often were portrayed as being sub- 
jected to aggressive acts and as submitting after initial resistance to a sexual 
encounter. Compared with White women, Black women were shown perform- 
ing fellatio on their knees more often (Cowan and Campbell 1994). Russell 
(1993, 45-49) reports that Black women are equated with snakes, as engaging 
in sex with animals, as incestuous, and as lovers of rape, especially by White men. 
As Bell observes, these settings remind us of “the trappings of slavery: chains, 
whips, neck braces, wrist clasps” (1987, 59). White women and women of color 
have different pornographic images applied to them. The image of Black women 
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in pornography is almost consistently one featuring them breaking from chains. 
The image of Asian women in pornography is almost consistently one of being 
tortured (Bell 1987, 161). 

The pornographic treatment of Black women’s bodies challenges prevailing 
assumptions that since images of White women prevail in pornography, racism 
has been grafted onto pornography. African-American women’s experiences sug- 
gest that Black women were not added into a preexisting pornography, but rather 
that pornography itself must be reconceptualized as a shift from the objectifica- 
tion of Black women’s bodies in order to dominate and exploit them, to one of 
media representations of all women that perform the same purpose. Notions of 
biological determinism claiming that people of African descent and women pos- 
sess immutable biological characteristics marking their inferiority to elite White 
men lie at the heart of both racism and sexism (Halpin 1989; Fausto-Sterling 
1992). In pornography these racist and sexist beliefs are sexualized. Moreover, 
African-American women’s pornographic treatment has not been timeless and 
universal but emerged in conjunction with European colonization and American 
slavery (Torgovnick 1990; McClintock 1995). The profitability of pornography 
thus serves capitalist class relations. 

This linking of views of the body, social constructions of race and gender, 
pornography’s profitability, and conceptualizations of sexuality that inform Black 
women’s treatment as pornographic objects promises to have significant impli- 
cations for how we assess contemporary pornography. Pornography’s signifi- 
cance as a site of intersecting oppressions promises new insights toward under- 
standing social injustice. 

Investigating racial patterns in pornography offers one route for such an 
analysis. Black women have often claimed that images of White women’s sexual- 
ity were intertwined with the controlling image of the sexually derogated Black 
woman: “In the United States, the fear and fascination of female sexuality was 
projected onto black women; the passionless lady arose in symbiosis with the 
primitively sexual slave” (Hall 1983, 333). Comparable linkages exist in pornog- 
raphy (Gardner 1980). Alice Walker provides a fictional account of a Black man’s 
growing awareness of the different ways that African-American and White 
women are objectified in pornography: “What he has refused to see—because 
to see it would reveal yet another area in which he is unable to protect or 
defend black women—is that where white women are depicted in pornography 
as ‘objects, black women are depicted as animals. Where white women are 
depicted as human bodies if not beings, black women are depicted as shit” 
(Walker 1981, 52). 

Walker's distinction between “objects” and “animals” is crucial in untan- 
gling gender, race, and class dynamics in pornography. Within the mind/body, 
culture/nature, male/female binaries in Western social thought, objects occupy 
an uncertain interim position. As objects, White women become creations of cul- 
ture—in this case, the mind of White men—using the materials of nature—in 
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this case, uncontrolled female sexuality. In contrast, as animals, Black women 
receive no such redeeming dose of culture and remain open to the type of 
exploitation visited on nature overall. Black women’s portrayal in pornography as 
caged, chained, and naked creatures who possess “panther-like,” savage, and 
exotic sexual qualities (Forna 1992) reinforces this theme of Black women’s 
“wildness” as symbolic of an unbridled female sexuality. In a context where 
Whiteness as symbolic of both civilization and culture is used to separate objects 
from animals, racial difference constructed on the bedrock of sexuality becomes 
the distinguishing feature in determining the type of objectification women will 
encounter. 

While the sexual and racial dimensions of being treated like an animal are 
important, the economic foundation underlying this treatment is critical. Under 
capitalist class relations, animals can be worked, sold, killed, and consumed, all 
for profit. As “mules,” African-American women become susceptible to such 
treatment. The political economy of pornography meshes with this overarching 
value system that objectifies, commodifies, and markets products, ideas, images, 
and actual people. Pornography is pivotal in mediating contradictions in changing 
societies (McNall 1983). It is no accident that racist biology, religious justifica- 
tions for slavery and women’s subordination, and other explanations for nine- 
teenth-century racism and sexism arose during a period of profound political 
and economic change. Symbolic means of domination become particularly 
important in mediating contradictions in changing political economies. The 
exhibition of Sarah Bartmann and Black women on the auction block were not 
benign intellectual exercises—these practices defended real material and political 
interests. Current transformations in international capitalism require similar 
ideological justifications. Contemporary pornography meshes with late-twentieth- 
century global transformations of postcolonialism in a fashion reminiscent of 
global changes associated with nineteenth-century colonialism (Dines 1998). 

Publicly exhibiting Black women may have been central to objectifying 
Black women as animals and to creating the icon of Black women as animals. Yi- 
Fu Tuan (1984) offers an innovative argument about similarities in efforts to 
control nature—especially plant life—the domestication of animals, and the 
domination of certain groups of humans. Tuan suggests that displaying humans 
alongside animals implies that such humans are more like monkeys and bears 
than they are like “normal” people. This same juxtaposition leads spectators to 
view the captive animals in a special way. Animals acquire definitions of being 
like humans, only more openly carnal and sexual, an aspect of animals that 
forms a major source of attraction for visitors to modern zoos. In discussing the 
popularity of monkeys in zoos, Tuan notes: “Some visitors are especially attract- 
ed by the easy sexual behavior of the monkeys. Voyeurism is forbidden except 
when applied to subhumans” (1984, 82).Tuan’s analysis suggests that the pub- 
lic display of Sarah Bartmann and of the countless enslaved African women on 
the auction blocks of the antebellum American South—especially in proximity 
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to animals—fostered their image as animalistic. 

This linking of Black women and animals is evident in nineteenth-century 
scientific literature. The equation of women, Blacks, and animals is revealed in the 
following description of an African woman published in an 1878 anthropology text: 


She had a way of pouting her lips exactly like what we have observed in 
the orangutan. Her movements had something abrupt and fantastical 
about them, reminding one of those of the ape. Her ear was like that of 
many apes... .These are animal characters. I have never seen a human head 
more like an ape than that of this woman. (Halpin 1989, 287) 


In a climate such as this, it is not surprising that one prominent European physi- 
cian even stated that Black women’s “animal-like sexual appetite went so far as 
to lead black women to copulate with apes” (Gilman 1985, 212). Late-twentieth- 
century science has had difficulty shedding itself of these deep-seated beliefs. 
The association of Africa, animals, and seemingly deviant sexualities within AIDS 
discourse speaks to the persistence of these ideas (Hammonds 1986; Watney 
1990). As Paula Giddings suggests, the fact that “respectable journals would 
make connections between green monkeys and African women, for example, or 
trace the origin of AIDS to African prostitutes—the polluted sexual organs of 
black women—reveals our continued vulnerability to racist ideology” 
(Giddings 1992, 458). 

The treatment of all women in contemporary pornography has strong ties to 
the portrayal of Black women as animals. In pornography women become non- 
people and are often represented as the sum of their fragmented body parts. Scott 
McNall observes: 


This fragmentation of women relates to the predominance of rear-entry 
position photographs. . . . All of these kinds of photographs reduce the 
woman to her reproductive system, and, furthermore, make her open, 
willing, and available—not in control. .. .The other thing rear-entry posi- 
tion photographs tell us about women is that they are animals. They are 
animals because they are the same as dogs—bitches in heat who can’t 
control themselves. (McNall 1983, 197-98) 


This linking of animals and women within pornography becomes feasible when 
grounded in the earlier debasement of Black women as animals. 

Developing a comprehensive analysis of Black women’s placement in 
pornography and of pornography itself as a site of intersecting oppressions offers 
possibilities for change. Those Black feminist intellectuals investigating sexual 
politics imply that the situation is much more complicated than that advanced 
within Western feminism in which “men oppress women” because they are men. 
Such approaches implicitly assume biologically deterministic views of gender 
and sexuality and offer few possibilities for change. In contrast, the willingness 
of Black feminist analyses of sexual politics to embrace intersectional paradigms 
provides space for human agency. Women are not hard-wired as victims of 
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pornography, nor are men destined uncritically to consume it. In the short story 
“Coming Apart,” Alice Walker describes one Black man’s growing realization that 
his enjoyment of pornography, whether of White women as “objects” or Black 
women as “animals,” degraded him: 


He begins to feel sick. For he realizes that he has bought some of the 
advertisements about women, black and white. And further, inevitably, he 
has bought the advertisements about himself. In pornography the black 
man is portrayed as being capable of fucking anything . . . even a piece of 
shit. He is defined solely by the size, readiness and unselectivity of his 
cock. (Walker 1981, 52) 


Walker conceptualizes pornography as a mechanism within intersecting oppres- 
sions that entraps everyone. But by exploring an African-American mans struggle 
to understand his participation in pornography, Walker suggests that a changed 
consciousness is essential to social change. If Black men can understand how 
pornography affects them, then other groups enmeshed in the same system are 
equally capable of similar shifts in consciousness and action. 

Because pornography as a way of thinking is so deeply ingrained in Western 
culture, it is difficult to achieve this changed consciousness and action. Reacting 
to the same catalyst of the Anita Hill hearings, Black feminist theorist Patricia 
Williams was intrigued by Clarence Thomas’s claims that he admired Malcolm X. 
A friend’s comment that Malcolm X wasn’t just a role model but had become the 
“ultimate pornographic object” sent Williams to the library in search of work on 
pornography. Her subsequent description of pornography shows it to be a way 
of thinking that, she argues, has no necessary connection to sex. Williams came 
to see pornography as “a habit of thinking” that replays relationships of domi- 
nance and submission. For Williams, pornography: 


permits the imagination of the voyeur to indulge in auto-sensation that 
obliterates the subjectivity of the observed. A habit of thinking that allows 
that self-generated sensation to substitute for interaction with a whole 
other human being, to substitute for listening or conversing or caring... 
the object is pacified, a malleable “thing” upon which to project. 
(Williams 1995, 123) 


Sadly, this “way of thinking” persists even among self-proclaimed progressive 
thinkers. I have seen three public uses of Sarah Bartmann’s image. The first was 
by a White feminist scholar who refused to show the images without adequately 
preparing her audience. She knew that graphic images of Black women’s objec- 
tification and debasement, whether on the auction block as the object of a 
voyeuristic nineteenth-century science, or within contemporary pornography, 
would be upsetting to some audience members. Initially, I found her concern 
admirable yet overly cautious. Then I saw the reactions of young Black women 
who saw images of Sarah Bartmann for the first time. Even though the speaker 
tried to prepare them, these young women cried. They saw and felt the connec- 
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tions among the women exhibited on the auction block, the voyeuristic treat- 
ment of Sarah Bartmann, the depiction of Black women in pornography, and 
their own daily experiences of being under sexual surveillance. I quickly 
changed my opinion of my colleague’s concern—she was right. 

The remaining two uses of Sarah Bartmann’s image illustrate the contradic- 
tions and ironies in contemporary scholarship. A prominent White male scholar 
who has done much to challenge scientific racism apparently felt few qualms at 
using a slide of Sarah Bartmann as part of his PowerPoint presentation. Leaving 
her image on screen for several minutes with a panel of speakers that included 
Black women seated on stage in front of the slide, this scholar told jokes about 
the seeming sexual interests of the White voyeurs of the nineteenth century. He 
seemed incapable of grasping how his own twentieth-century use of this image, 
as well as his invitation that audience members become voyeurs along with him, 
reinscribed Sarah Bartmann as an “object... . a malleable ‘thing’ ” upon which 
he projected his own agenda. When I questioned him about his pornographic use 
of the slide, his response was telling. Just as pornographers hide behind the pro- 
tections of “free speech,” so did this prominent scholar. He defended his “right” 
to use public domain material any way he saw fit, even if it routinely offended 
Black women and contributed to their continued objectification. 

The final use illustrates yet another limitation of failing to see pornography 
via the lens of intersecting oppressions. In this case, I attended a conference on 
race and ethnicity where a prominent Black male scholar presented his analysis 
of the significance of the changing size of Black bodies portrayed in racist 
iconography. Once again, the slide show began, and there she was again. Sarah 
Bartmann’s body appeared on the screen, not to provide a humorous interlude, 
but as the body chosen to represent the nineteenth-century “raced” body. Again, 
the audience was allowed a lengthy, voyeuristic peek at Bartmann, all the while 
listening to how this particular “raced” body illustrated my colleague’s latest 
insight about body size. Despite the fact that we stared at a half-naked Black 
woman, he made no mention of gender, let alone how this particular “raced” and 
“gendered” body has been central to the pornographic treatment of Black 
women. As much as I hated to violate the unspoken norm of racial solidarity, dur- 
ing the discussion period, I questioned these omissions. After a brief and disap- 
proving silence, he dismissed my question. In a derisive tone suggesting that I 
had somehow missed the profundity of his argument, this arrogant individual 
replied, “I’m concerned about race here, not gender!” 

Sadly, both my White male colleague and his Black male counterpart had 
apparently developed “habits of thinking” that allowed them to use their imagi- 
nations “to indulge in auto-sensation that obliterates the subjectivity of the 
observed.” Certainly Black women’s subjectivity, both Sarah Bartmann’s and my 
own, were obliterated by how these two men used her image. Instead, I was 
invited to objectify myself in order to develop the objectivity that would allow 
me to participate in her objectification. I could become either a laughing voyeur 
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of Bartmann’s debasement or a voyeur of her “raced” yet ungendered body, but 
a voyeur all the same. Apparently, among some thinkers, some habits of thinking 
are extremely hard to break. 


Prostitution and the Exploitation of 
Black Women’s Bodies 


In To Be Young, Gifted and Black, Lorraine Hansberry creates three characters: 
a young domestic worker; a chic, professional, middle-aged woman; and a mother 
in her thirties. Each speaks a variant of the following: 


In these streets out there, any little white boy from Long Island 
or Westchester sees me and leans out of his car and yells—“Hey there, 
hot chocolate! Say there, Jezebel! Hey you—‘Hundred Dollar Misunder- 
standing’! YOU! Bet you know where there’s a good time tonight . . .” 
Follow me sometimes and see if I lie. I can be coming from eight hours 
on an assembly line or fourteen hours in Mrs. Halsey’s kitchen. I can be all 
filled wp that day with three hundred years of rage so that my eyes are 
flashing and my flesh is trembling—and the white boys in the streets, they 
look at me and think of sex. They look at me and that’s all they think. ... 
Baby, you could be Jesus in drag—but if you're brown they’re sure you're 
selling! (Hansberry 1969, 98) 


Like the characters in Hansberry’s fiction, all Black women are affected by 
the widespread controlling image that African-American women are sexually 
promiscuous. The pervasiveness of this image is vividly recounted in Black 
activist lawyer Pauli Murray’s description of an incident she experienced while 
defending two women from Spanish Harlem who had been arrested for prosti- 
tution: “The first witness, a white man from New Jersey, testified on the details 
of the sexual transaction and his payment of money. When asked to identify the 
woman with whom he had engaged in sexual intercourse, he unhesitatingly 
pointed directly at me, seated beside my two clients at the defense table!” 
(Murray 1987, 274). Murray’s clients were nonetheless convicted. 

Not just White men, but Black men have been involved in finding ways to 
profit from Black women’s bodies. During an interview with Brother Marquis 
from the group 2 Live Crew, Black cultural critic Lisa Jones realizes that “hoochie 
mama” and other songs by this group actually constitute “soft porn.” Jones’s 
interview with Brother Marquis reveals the important links among pornography, 
the marketing of Black women’s images, and the exploitation of Black women’s 
bodies. In defending the misogynist lyrics of 2 Live Crew’s music, Brother 
Marquis states: 

I’m not gonna try to disrespect you and call you all those names like I do 


on those records. I would never do that to a young lady, especially a sister. 
I’m degrading you to try to get me some money. . . . And besides, you let 
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me do that. You got pimps out here who are making you sell your body. 
Just let me talk about you for a little while, you know what I’m saying? 
And make me a little money. (Jones 1994, 243) 


Brother’s Marquis’s explanation displays familiar rationalizations. He divided 
women into two categories of good girls and “hoochies.” In his mind, if Black 
women are devalued within prostitution already, what harm can it do to lk 
about debasing Black women, especially if he can profit from such talk? 

Within Brother Marquis’s logic, images of Black women as jezebels and 
“hoochies” do little harm. Yet this controlling image has been vital in justifying 
the negative treatment that Black women encounter with intersecting oppres- 
sions. Exploring how the image of the African-American woman as prostitute has 
been used by selected systems of oppression illustrates how sexuality links the 
three systems. But Black women’s treatment also demonstrates how prostitution 
operates as a site of intersectionality. 

Yi-Fu Tuan (1984) suggests that power as domination involves reducing 
humans to animate nature in order to exploit them economically or to treat them 
condescendingly as pets. Domination may be either cruel and exploitative with 
no affection or may be exploitative yet coexist with affection. The former pro- 
duces the victim—in this case, the Black woman as “mule” whose labor has been 
exploited. In contrast, the combination of dominance and affection produces the 
pet, the individual who is subordinate and whose survival depends on the whims 
of the more powerful. The “beautiful young quadroons and octoroons” described 
by Alice Walker were bred to be pets—enslaved Black mistresses whose existence 
required that they retain the affection of their owners. The treatment afforded 
these women illustrates a process that affects all African-American women: their 
portrayal as actual or potential victims and pets of elite White males.* 

African-American women simultaneously embody the coexistence of the 
victim and the pet, with survival often linked to the ability to be appropriately 
subordinate. Black women’s experiences as unpaid and paid workers demonstrate 
the harsh lives victims are forced to lead. While the life of the victim is difficult, 
pets experience a distinctive form of exploitation. Zora Neale Hurston’s 1943 
essay, “The ‘Pet’ Negro System,” speaks contemptuously of this ostensibly benign 
situation that combines domination with affection. Writing in a Black oratorical 
style, Hurston notes, “Brother and Sisters, I take my text this morning from the 
Book of Dixie. . . . Now it says here, ‘And every white man shall be allowed to pet 
himself a Negro. Yea, he shall take a black man unto himself to pet and cherish, 
and this same Negro shall be perfect in his sight’ ” (Walker 1979a, 156). Pets are 
treated as exceptions and live with the constant threat that they will no longer be 
“perfect in his sight,” that their owners will tire of them and relegate them to the 
unenviable role of victim. 

Prostitution represents the fusion of exploitation for an economic purpose— 
namely, the commodification of Black women’s sexuality—with the demeaning 
treatment afforded pets. Sex becomes commodified not merely in the sense that 
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it can be purchased—the dimension of economic exploitation—but also in the 
sense that one is dealing with a totally alienated being who is separated from and 
who seemingly does not control her body: the dimension of power as domina- 
tion (McNall 1983). Commodified sex can then be appropriated by the power- 
ful. When the “white boys from Long Island” look at Black women and all they 
think about is sex, they believe that they can appropriate Black women’s bodies. 
When they yell, “Bet you know where there’s a good time tonight,” they expect 
commodified sex with Black women as “animals” to be better than sex with 
White women as “objects.” Both pornography and prostitution commodify sex- 
uality and imply to the “white boys” that all African-American women can be 
bought. 

Prostitution under European and American capitalism thus exists within a 
complex web of political and economic relationships. Gilman’s (1985) analysis 
of the exhibition of Sarah Bartmann as the “Hottentot Venus” suggests another 
intriguing connection between race, gender, and sexuality in nineteenth-century 
Europe—the linking of the icon of the Black woman with the icon of the White 
prostitute. While the Hottentot woman stood for the essence of Africans as a race, 
the White prostitute symbolized the sexualized woman. The prostitute represented 
the embodiment of sexuality and all that European society associated with it: 
disease as well as passion. As Gilman points out, “It is this uncleanliness, this dis- 
ease, which forms the final link between two images of women, the black and 
the prostitute. Just as the genitalia of the Hottentot were perceived as parallel to 
the diseased genitalia of the prostitute, so . . . the power of the idea of corruption 
links both images” (1985, 237). These connections between the icons of Black 
women and White prostitutes demonstrate the interdependence of race, gender, 
and sexuality in shaping European understandings of social class. 

In the American antebellum South both of these images were fused in the 
forced prostitution of enslaved African women. The prostitution of Black women 
allowed White women to be the opposite; Black “whores” make White “virgins” 
possible. This race/gender nexus fostered a situation whereby White men could 
then differentiate between the sexualized woman-as-body who is dominated and 
“screwed” and the asexual woman-as-pure-spirit who is idealized and brought 
home to mother (Hoch 1979, 70). The sexually denigrated woman, whether she 
was made a victim through her rape or a pet through her seduction, could be 
used as the yardstick against which the cult of true womanhood was measured. 
Moreover, this entire situation was profitable. 

The image of the lesbian can also be linked with that of the prostitute and 
with images of Black women as the embodiment of the Black “race.” Christian 
notes that Black women writers broadened the physical image of lesbians: “The 
stereotypical body type of a black lesbian was that she looked mannish; . . . she 
was not so much a woman as much as she was a defective man, a description that 
has sometimes been applied to any Negroid-looking or uppity-acting black 
woman” (1985, 191). Note Christian’s analysis of the links among gender, race, 
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and sexuality. Lesbianism, an allegedly deviant sexual practice, becomes linked to 
biological markers of race and looking “mannish.” These links also reinforce con- 
structions of Black women’s sexualities as deviant—the co-joining of Black het- 
erosexual women’s sexual deviancy as lying in their excess sexual appetite with 
the perceived deviancy of Black lesbians as lying in their rejection of what makes 
women feminine, namely, heterosexual contact with men. 


Rape and Sexual Violence 


Force was important in creating African-American women’s centrality to 
American images of the sexualized woman and in shaping their experiences with 
both pornography and prostitution. Black women did not willingly submit to 
their exhibition on Southern auction blocks—they were forced to do so. Enslaved 
African women could not choose whether to work—they were beaten and often 
killed if they refused. Black domestics who resisted the sexual advances of their 
employers often found themselves looking for work where none was to be 
found. Both the reality and the threat of violence have acted as a form of social 
control for African-American women (Collins 1998d). 

Rape has been one fundamental tool of sexual violence directed against 
African-American women. Challenging the pervasiveness of Black women’s rape 
and sexual extortion by White men has long formed a prominent theme in Black 
women’s writings. Autobiographies such as Maya Angelou’s 1 Know Why the 
Caged Bird Sings (1970) and Harriet Jacobs's “The Perils of a Slave Woman’s Life” 
(1860/1987) from Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl record examples of actual 
and threatened sexual assault. The effects of rape on African-American women is 
a prominent theme in Black women’s fiction. Gayl Jones’s Corregidora (1975) and 
Rosa Guy’s A Measure of Time (1983) both explore interracial rape of Black 
women. Toni Morrison’s The Bluest Eye (1970), Alice Walker’s The Color Purple 
(1982), and Gloria Naylor’s The Women of Brewster Place (1980) all examine rape 
within African-American families and communities. Elizabeth Clark-Lewis’s 
(1985) study of domestic workers found that mothers, aunts, and community 
othermothers warned young Black women about the threat of rape. One respon- 
dent in Clark-Lewis’s study, an 87-year-old North Carolina Black domestic worker, 
remembers, “nobody was sent out before you was told to be careful of the 
white man or his sons” (Clark-Lewis 1985, 15). 

Rape and other acts of overt violence that Black women have experienced, 
such as physical assault during slavery, domestic abuse, incest, and sexual extor- 
tion, accompany Black women’s subordination in intersecting oppressions. These 
violent acts are the visible dimensions of a more generalized, routinized system of 
oppression. Violence against Black women tends to be legitimated and therefore 
condoned while the same acts visited on other groups may remain nonlegitimated 
and non-excusable. Historically, this violence has garnered the backing and 
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control of the state (James 1996). Specific acts of sexual violence visited on 
African-American women reflect a broader process by which violence is socially 
constructed in a race- and gender-specific manner. Thus Black women, Black men, 
and White women experience distinctive forms of sexual violence. As Angela Davis 
points out, “It would be a mistake to regard the institutionalized pattern of rape 
during slavery as an expression of white men’s sexual urges. . . . Rape was a 
weapon of domination, a weapon of repression, whose covert goal was to extin- 
guish slave women’s will to resist, and in the process, to demoralize their men” 
(1981, 23). 

Angela Davis's work (1978, 1981, 1989) illustrates this effort to conceptu- 
alize sexual violence against African-American women as a site of intersecting 
oppressions. Davis suggests that depicting African-American men as sexually 
charged beasts who desired White women created the myth of the Black rapist. 
Lynching emerged as the specific form of sexual violence visited on Black men, 
with the myth of the Black rapist as its ideological justification. The significance 
of this myth is that it “has been methodically conjured up when recurrent 
waves of violence and terror against the black community required a convinc- 
ing explanation” (Davis 1978, 25). Black women experienced a parallel form of 
race- and gender-specific sexual violence. Treating African-American women as 
pornographic objects and portraying them as sexualized animals, as prostitutes, 
created the controlling image of jezebel. Rape became the specific act of sexual 
violence forced on Black women, with the myth of the Black prostitute as its ide- 
ological justification. 

Lynching and rape, two race/gender-specific forms of sexual violence, 
merged with their ideological justifications of the rapist and prostitute in order to 
provide an effective system of social control over African-Americans. Davis asserts 
that the controlling image of Black men as rapists has always “strengthened its 
inseparable companion: the image of the black woman as chronically promiscu- 
ous. And with good reason, for once the notion is accepted that black men harbor 
irresistible, animal-like sexual urges, the entire race is invested with bestiality” 
(1978, 27).A race of “animals” can be treated as such—as victims or pets. “The 
mythical rapist implies the mythical whore—and a race of rapists and whores 
deserves punishment and nothing more” (Davis 1978, 28). 

Black women continue to deal with this legacy of the sexual violence visited 
on African-Americans generally and with our history as collective rape victims. 
One effect lies in the treatment of rape victims. Such women are twice victim- 
ized, first by the actual rape, in this case the collective rape under slavery. But they 
are victimized again by family members, community residents, and social insti- 
tutions such as criminal justice systems which somehow believe that rape victims 
are responsible for their own victimization. Even though current statistics indi- 
cate that Black women are more likely to be victimized than White women, Black 
women are less likely to report their rapes, less likely to have their cases come to 
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trial, less likely to have their trials result in convictions, and, most disturbing, less 
likely to seek counseling and other support services. 

Another effect of this legacy of sexual violence concerns the significance of 
Black women’s continued silences concerning rape. But Black women’s silence 
about rape obscures an important issue: Most Black women are raped by Black 
men. While the historical legacy of the triad of pornography, prostitution, and 
the institutionalized rape of Black women may have created the larger social 
context within which all African-Americans reside, the unfortunate current real- 
ity is that many Black men have internalized the controlling images applied 
to Black women. Like Brother Marquis, they feel that if they as individuals do 
not rape women, they contribute little to the overall cultural climate that condones 
sexual violence. These beliefs allow them to ignore Black women’s rape by other 
Black men, their own culpability in fostering Black women’s objectification as 
pornographic objects, and, in some cases, their own behavior as rapists. For 
example, Black women and men often disagree as to whether Nola Darling, 
the sexually liberated heroine in Spike Lee’s acclaimed film Shes Gotta Have It, 
was raped. Men disbelieve Nola’s protestations and see her protest as serving to 
heighten the sexual pleasure of her male partner. In contrast, many women see 
her reaction as typical for those of a rape victim. Recognizing that it is useless to 
protest, Nola Darling submits. Was Nola Darling raped? Do the sexual politcs of 
Black womanhood that construct jezebels and “hoochies” have any grounding in 
reality? The answers to both questions may lie in who has the power to define. 


